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ABSTRACT 

This document is a cdnpendium of information from 34 
colleges and universities on freshman seminar/student success courses 
and their outcomes and how institutions are evaluating and reporting 
on these programs. Freshman seminars or success courses are courses 
for entering students that aim to ease the student's transition to 
the college environment and to increase the chances that students 
will be successful. Each entry for each institution includes a one or 
two paragraph description of the course and a longer description of 
course outcomes including how outcomes were measured and results of 
evaluation effo.ts. A side bar for each entry shows the institution 
site on an outline of the state where it is located, along with a 
caption giving the institution type and enrollment, and names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of one or more contact persons. The 
entries are grouped by institution type and size. There are 8 
two--year community colleges with enrollments of 750 to 56,000, 7 
small colleges with enrollments of 500 to 5,000, 10 mid-sized 
colleges and universities with enrollments of 5,000 to 12,500, and 6 
large universities with enrollments of 12,500 to 25,000. (JB) 
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Call for Evidence 



This brief compendium of information on freshman 
seminar/ student success courses and their outcomes 
represents a starting point for us in our attempt to gather 
and share evaluative data on freshman seminars. We invite 
you and your colleagues to contribute to this growing body 
of evidence by sending us the results of any prior, ongoing, 
or future evaluations of these courses on your campus. We 
will, in turn, share this information with other freshman 
educators and researchers through an expanded "Volume 11" 
of this report. 

Send a brief description of your course, method of 
evaluation, and outcomes to the National Resource Center 
for The Freshman Year Experience, University of South 
Carolina, 1728 College Street, Columbia, SC 29208, attn.: Dr. 
Betsy Barefoot. For more information, call (803) 777-6029. 
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Introduction 



David B. Ellis 



Student success courses/ freshman seminars, when effectively presented, can dramatically 
improve student performance and persistence. This is something I have known since the 
late 1970s when I first coordinated such a course at a small Midwestern college. At that 
time, there was little real evidence, but lots of enthusiasm about the effects of a freshman 
seminar on students' experiences in higher education. When I first got involved in teach- 
ing a freshman seminar, I was so enthused about the results that I authored a textbook, 
began a consulting company, and started to assist educators throughout the United States 
and Canada in establishing similar courses. At that time, the "fact" that such courses were 
effective was substantiated with little or no formal research, but was supported mostly by 
the testimony of dozens of teachers who saw students' behavior change significantly as 
they participated in freshman seminars. 

It is now much easier to convince educators of the viability of student success courses 
because there is research to back up the anecdotal data and the teachers' personal experi- 
ences. Much of the data that substantiates the effectiveness of freshman seminar courses is 
now being widely disseminated. I thank the University of South Carolina and the work of 
Betsy Barefoot under the direction of John Gardner, and others responsible for this publica- 
tion. 

There is certainly more research to be done to demonstrate the ways in which students 
benefit from freshman seminars. Much of that research is underway and will be reported 
in future publications. Even a decade ago, there were several studies demonstrating that 
student success courses improved retention. More current research shows that not only do 
retention rates improve, but other measures of effectiveness are also linked to these student 
success courses. Graduation rates increase, grades improve, students' internal locus of 
control increases, participation in extracurricular activities and use of school services both 
increase, and students begin to clarify their short- and long-term goals. 

The courses described in this publication are very different in many ways, but they have a 
common purpose. More than anything else, it is that common purpose, along with a com- 
mitted instructor, that makes possible such a dramatic difference in the success of first-term 
college students. Gathering students together at least once a week for several weeks with 
the purpose of promoting their success in school is the key to the success of freshman 
seminars. This forum gives students permission to begin seriously inquiring into what 
they can do to make their academic experience more successful The format of the classes 
may change; the books and other materials used in these classes may vary; but wh.^t does 



not change is the conversation in the classes about what students can do to help themselves 
reach their academic goals. 

Over the last 13 years, the consultants at College Survival and I have worked with thou- 
sands of educators in establishing, expanding, or improving student success courses. One 
of the keys to the effectiveness of such courses has been a commitment to follow basic 
assessment procedures, including pre-estabUshing course objectives and outcomes, and 
then measuring progress toward those outcomes. This commitment to feedback and as- 
sessment has allowed courses to improve and has provided evidence necessary for other 
courses to get started. It is that commitment to rigorous evaluation, as reflected in this 
publication, which I applaud. 

My work with students, teachers, and administrators involved with student success 
courses has been more rewarding than I ever imagined work could be. Watching students 
become more self-responsible, more focused, and more committed to contributing to their 
world at large has been a great gift. I thank all of the people I have met through my asso- 
ciation with this work for the commitment and joy they bring to higher education. The 
programs that are reviewed in this publication represent a small sampling of the creative 
and competent freshman seminar work being done throughout the United States and 
Canada, 



Introduction 



John N. Gardner 



When I began over 20 years ago to facilitate this national nnovement to focus the higher 
education community's attention to the needs of first-year students, virtually no literature 
base was available to support this cause, and since its beginnings in 1986, one of the 
principle missions of our National Resource Center has been to provide such a literature 
base. This latest Center publication focuses on an increasingly common element of 
academic life — assessment, in this case assessment of the freshman seminar. 

When the American Association for Higher Education hosted the first conference on 
assessment here at the University of South Carolin?. in 1985, few of us had any idea that the 
meeting would set in motion 3 national movement to focus on accountability. But that, in 
fact, has happened, and assessment has become a powerful engine which has generated 
improvements both in teaching and in student learning and satisfaction. 

Here at the University of South Carolina, assessment of the effectiveness of the freshman 
seminar, University 101, has been one key to its success and clearly has been essential to its 
institutionalization. University 101 was conceived by a dynamic but controversial 
president in 1972 with the support of the majority of the faculty as represented in the 
faculty senate. However, two years later this president resigned, and he was succeeded by 
a new chief executive who wanted to make evaluation of his predecessor's most 
controversial contributions a hallmark of the new administration. University 101 was one 
of these controversial contributions targeted for assessment. 

To conduct the evaluation procedure, the University turned to an individual with a 
reputation for integrity, knowledge of student development theory, and experience in 
assessment. This individual vv^as Paul P. Fidler, currently Director of Grants, Research, and 
Planning for the Division of Student Affairs. In 1974, Dr. Fidler conducted the first of an 
annual series of studies to measure the effectiveness of University 101. The results of his 19 
years of research are summarized in this publication and reviewed more completely in 
Volume 3, Number 1 of the Journal of The Freshman Year Experience. It was his work that 
persuaded the University faculty and administration that University 101 was indeed 
meeting its goals and, therefore, should be institutionalized and continued. 

Since the National Resource Center was established in 1986, we have been contacted 
frequently by our colleagues at other colleges and universities for assistance in gathering 
evidence of the effectiveness of freshman seminars. The story is almost always the same; 
only the characters' names are different. Such data are generally sought in order to 



persuade skeptics, to maintain or increase current levels of funding, or to expand numbers 
of sections. We are also called upon to provide evidence of seminar effectiveness by 
institutions that are considering whether to move from, a current pilot program to a 
permanent one or from elective to required course status. 

For some time, I had realized the need for a compendium of information from other 
mstitutions in addition to our own about freshman seminar outcomes, but this kind of task 
is both expensive and labor intensive. My realization of the need for such a publication 
was shared by one of my special partners in the freshman seminar movement, David B. 
Ellis, the author of Becoming a Master Student and the founder of College Survival. Dave 
offered to underwrite a study by our Center to collect whatever evidence we could find 
and to report whatever we found, whether or not it was favorable to a particular freshman 
seminar course. Neither Dave nor I would have had it any other way. As this work was in 
progress, Dave sold the publishing assets of College Survival to Houghton Mifflin 
Company which, in turn, has maintained his prior commitment to support this study. On 
behalf of our Center, I sincerely appreciate these corporate acts of philanthropic support. 

This monograph would not have been possible without the work of Dr. Betsy Barefoot and 
her able staff at the National Resource Center. Betsy has co-authored with Dr. Paul Fidler 
another Center publication which reviews current national data on the freshman seminar. 1 
also want to express my appreciation for the willingness of the institutional researchers and 
practitioners whose programs are summarized herein to share the results of their research. 
The results reported in this monograph encourage me to want to take a number of future 
steps to undertake an even more ambitious national "call for evidence of effectiveness" of 
freshman seminar outcomes. 1 am also encouraged to continue to seek additional corporate 
support for the research and data collection efforts of our National Resource Center. 

We welcome your feedback on this and all our publications. We would like to hear how 
this publication is being used to enhance the development, refinement, and institutional- 
ization of freshman seminars so as to enhance student learning, satisfaction, retention, and 
graduation. 
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Foreword 

Currently, on approximately two-thirds of the nation's colleges and university campuses, 
freshman seminar /student success courses are being implemented in an attempt to ease 
the transition of students into the college environment and to increase the likelihood that 
admitted students will achieve ''success/' as it is defined by each institution and each 
student. 

While assessment has become a universal fact of academic life, the process plays a special 
role with respect to freshman seminars. Because freshman seminars represent a non- 
traditional curriculum reform, they encounter frequent resistance from the gatekeepers of 
the formal curriculum and must therefore prove themselves in order to survive. Freshman 
seminars (and their participating students) have been slxidied, measured, and evaluated 
more often than has been the practice for any other course in the higher education curricu- 
lum. And on many campuses, freshman seminars have garnered strong support not only 
because they meet the needs of entering students, but also because they bring clear yields 
in terms of dollars and "sense" — that is, freshman seminars predictably increase rates of 
freshman-to-sophomore retention and grade point averages for participating students. 

This publication is the first ga'hering-in of information on outcomes of freshman seminars/ 
student success courses. These summaries were developed from source documents shared 
by the institutions. While assembling this "evidence of effectiveness," I was struck by 
something I knew all along — research is hard, especially research on an intervention 
designed to affect human behavior. The freshman seminar/student success course is just 
such an intervention. But in spite of inherent difficulties in research and the virtual 
impossibility of achieving a true experimental design, institutional researchers and 
practitioners with little or no research background continue to scrutinize the freshman 
seminar and to report significant positive outcomes. 

As you will note, a few researchers have studied the freshman seminar over many years; 
most, however, have only had the resources or staff to observe and record outcomes for a 
short period of time. You will also note that the most common measures of evaluation are 
retention and the grade point average of participants, but a number of campuses have 
looked at other fascinating outcomes such as 

— the effect of teaching a freshman seminar on a faculty member's teaching style in 
regular discipline-based courses (Central Missouri State), 

— the impact of a fresim-ran seminar on student self-perceptions as learners (Elmhurst 
College), 
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—the effect of a freshman seminar on the behaviors of undecided students (University 
of Maine), 

—the impact that class size has on the effectiveness of the seminar itself (North Dakota 
State University), 

— the differential impact of different types of seminars (Oregon State University), 

— the impact of a freshman seminar content unit concerning sexual responsibility and 
sexually transmitted diseases on self-reported student behavior (University of South 
Carolina) 



By selecting the research to be highlighted in this compendium, I do not intend to imply 
that these 34 colleges and universities are the only institutions evaluating freshman 
seminar outcomes or that, necessarily, their research efforts are the most valid or 
systematic. I hope that you, the readers of this publication will assist us in identifying 
other institutions where such research is ongoing so that we may prepare a larger "Volume 
H" of this report. By reviewing all the seminars for which improved retention is the 
primary yardstick, I also do not intend to imply that retention should be a front-line 
objective of freshman seminar/student success courses. At the National Resource Center, 
it has always been and continues to be our belief that institutions should define first-year 
student success holistically and should then develop programs and activities to increase the 
likelihood that students will succeed in all dimensions of college life. Programs designed 
with a primary focus on student needs will inevitably result in a host of positive 
outcomes— including, but not limited to, higher rates of student retention. 

If you desire more information about any of these programs and related research, you may 
call or write the contact person or persons listed for each institution. Thank you for your 
interest in this publication. 



Betsy Barefoot, Ed. D. 
Co-Director for Research and Publications 
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Chabot College 



Tlie Course 

The freshman seminar course at Chabot is an elective, two 
quarter hour course and was graded "credit/no credit" 
until autumn of 1993. At that time, the grading w^as 
changed to a letter grade with the option of "credit/no 
credit" grading. The course, which was offered for the first 
time in 1987, is taught by counselors and instructors w^ho 
are trained by the Orientation Program Coordinator. The 
course was originally designed to improve retention, but 
improving academic performance and basic college survival 
skills are now^ priorities for the freshman seminar course at 
Chabot. 




Chabot College 
Hayward, California 

Chabot College is a public two- 
year institution that enrolls about 
15,500 students who come 
primarily from the surrounding 
communities. 



Course Outcomes 

In 1988-89, Chabot's orientation course served 482 fresh- 
men. Those who successfully completed the course showed 
a higher rate of persistence and better academic perfor- 
mance in the following quarters. Of those freshmen who 
completed the course successfully, 72Xy^( persisted to the 
quarter following the course, and 64. r;^ persisted through 
the second quarter. Only 8.1^/f of students earning a grade 
of "no credit" persisted through the second quarter. Of the 
students who completed the course with "credit" or "no 
credit" grades, 27.8% did not persist through the second 
quarter. In addition, students' average cumulative GPA at 
the end of the first quarter after completing the course was 
2.36 for those earning grades of "credit" and 1.41 for those 
earning grades of "no credit." Furthermore, "credit" stu- 
dents enrolled in three more units each quarter, carried a 
larger total course load, and took a larger number of units 
that are transferable to tour-vear institutions than did "no 
credit" students. 



Contact : 

Carey E. Harbin 

Orientation Course Coordinator 

Chabot College 

25555 Hesperian Boulevard 

Hayward, CA 94545 

(415) 786-6783 
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The Course 

Champlain College's Freshman Focus program is a two- 
part approach to helping students develop college skills and 
adult identities. The curriculum of Freshman Focus I puts 
the question "Who am I?" in five separate contexts to help 
students form an identity within their college environment: 
who am 1 as a learner, who am I in my career aspirations, 
who am I in the greater community, who am I with my 
peers, and who am I as a critical thinker. 

Freshman Focus II concentrates on utilizing the academic 
skills taught in the first semester. Freshman Focus II's 
unique characteristic is that the second-semester students 
help shape the next Freshman Focus I class bv offering their 
reacti-.jns to the first half of the course and bv serving as 
mentors for the next class of incoming students. Student 
input is a cornerstone of the Freshman Focus program. 
Both sections of Freshman Focus address the needs of 
average entering students for instruction in studv skills, 
research, and writing skills. Traditional letter-grading is 
used. 



Course Outcomes 

Of those students who successfully completed the first 
semester of Freshman Focus in Fall 1991, 969c returned in 
the spring semester. Students who did not attend Freshman 
Focus persisted into the second semester at a rate of 877c. 
The average CPA of Freshman Focus students was 2.46 
compared to 2.54 for non-Freshman Focus students, but 
researchers note that Freshman Focus classes include an 
large number of at-risk students (about 607f ). In terms of 
campus services utilized, the Freshman Focus program is a 
success. Fifty-four percent of Freshman Focus students 
used the Student Resource Center compared to 28% of non- 
Freshman Focus students. Forty-fi\-e percent of Freshman 



Champlain College 
Burlington, Vermont 

Established in 1956, Champlain 
College is an independent, non- 
profit, two-year institution with an 
annual enrollment of approximately 
2.000 students. 



Contact: 

Shelli Goldsweig 
Director. Tutorial Services 
Champlain College 
Burlington, VT 05402-0670 
(802) 658-0800. ext. 2604 
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Focus students made use of the Career Planning Center 
compared with a 16% rate of usage by students who did not 
attend Freshman Focus. 



Genesee Community College 



TJie Course 

Genesee Community College offers a three credit hour 
freshman seminar entitled "Transitions: The First- Year 
Experience." This course is required for developmental 
students and optional for regularly admitted students. It is 
designed to help first-year college students cope success- 
fully with both the academic and personal demands of 
college life and to encourage student use of campus support 
services. The freshman seminar concentrates on four 
primary components: study/survival skills; career 
planning/goal setting; personal development and self- 
awareness; and the history, current status and purpose of 
higher education. The course is taught by a mix of faculty 
and professional advisors and is graded by a traditional 
letter grade. 




Genesee 

Community College 
Batavia, New York 

Genesee Community College is a 
two-year public institution that 
enrolls approximately 4,000 
students 
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Course Outcomes 

In an effort to determine the possible effects of the freshman 
seminar with respect to grade point averages and 
persistence, researchers compared matched groups of Fall 
1989 freshman seminar participants and non-participants. 
The mean fall grade point average of the students 
completing the freshman seminar (2.87) was significantly 
higher than that of the control group of non-participants 
(2,38), In the spring of 1992, a chi-square analysis was used 
to measure the effects of both the freshman seminar and 
remedial identification upon earning a degree or being 
continually enrolled. Students who were not identified as 
remedial were significantly more likely to have earned a 
degree by Spring 1992 or to be still enrolled, if they had 
completed the freshman seminar. In further discriminant 
analysis, participation in the freshman seminar in addition 
to ACT math and English scores accounted for ten percent 
of the variance in whether a degree was earned. 



Contact: 

Carl M, Wahlstrom 
Professor of Developmental 
Education/Sociology 
Genesee Community College 
One College Road 
Batavia, NY 14020 
(716) 343-0055, ext, 305 
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Irvine Valley College 



Tlte Course 

The freshman seminar course at Irvine Valley College is an 
extended orientation seminar that carries 1.5 credits to- 
wards graduation. The course, which has been offered 
since 1987, is an elective course graded by a letter grade. 
The course instructors, who are primarily college counse- 
lors, are required to attend training sessions prior to teach- 
ing a freshman seminar class. 

The goals of the course include helping new students to 
attain their educational goals and improving their academic 
performance. In the 24 hours of classroom instruction, 
instructors focus on topics like time management, study 
skills, academic policies, career exploration, and campus 
services. 




Irvine Valley College 
Irvine, California 

Irvine Valley College is a two-year 
public institution that enrolls 
approximately 10,500 students. 



Contact: 
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Course Outcomes 

This particular study tracked a cohort of Fall 1990 course 
attendees for three semesters and compared these students 
with those who did not enroll in the course. Course attend- 
ees reported much more focused career and academic goals 
and at the end of three semesters, persisted in college to a 
higher degree (59.7% versus 34.5%), and maintained a 
higher rate of courses passed (77.1% versus 66.4%) than 
those who did not attend the course. Participating students 
also reported a much stronger goal focus for academic 
major and career /vocational aspirations at the end of the 
orientation course. Twenty percent of the students reported 
being not sure/undecided about their major at the end of 
the course as compared to almost 60%. at the start of the 
course. Likewise, only 15% of the students were not sure/ 
undecided about their career/vocational goals at the end of 
the course as opposed to 507c when the course commenced. 
This study at Irvine Valley College also revealed that 

,7 1 9 



Karen Belson, Counselor 
Irvine Valley College 

Robert Deegan, Counselor 
Irvine Valley College 
5500 Irvine Center Drive 
Irvine, CA 92720 
(714) 559-3387 



Irvine Valley College . . . students who were perfonning poorly in the orientation 

course were perfonning poorly in other courses as well. As a 
result of this finding, counselors teaching the course have 
been advised to take a student's lack of interest in their 
classes as a likely indicator of the student's poor performance 
in other discipline-based courses. 
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Mary mount College 



The Course 

The freshman seminar has been offered since 1983 and is a 
two-credit, full-semester course required of all freshmen. 
Students receive a letter grade, and course content focuses 
on five developmental areas: cognitive, personal affective, 
social and vocational. The Marymount seminar is taught 
bv volunteer faculty in sections of approximately 20 stu- 
dents. Sophomores have been incorporated into the semi- 
nar as teaching assistants and are selected on the basis of 
facultv recommendations, overall academic performance, 
and level of involvement they displayed as students in the 
freshman seminar. In 1990, the freshman seminar was 
extended to include a four-day, pre-semester freshman 
orientation program. Participation in the orientation pro- 
gram is required as an initial component of the freshman 
seminar. 




Marymount College 
Rancho Palos Verdes, 
California 

Marymount is a two-year, Catholic 
college located south of Los 
Angeles enrolling approximately 
750 students. 



Contact: 



Course Outcomes 

Since the course is required for all students, no comparison 
of its outcomes with respect to retention and grade point 
average is possible. Instead, assessment has been based on 
student perceptions of the quality and usefulness of the 
course. In Fall 1989, over 300 freshmen responded to a 
questionnaire which assessed their perceptions of the 
course in terms of Likert-scale ratings and written com- 
ments. Results of the ratings revealed that 62% rated the 
seminar as excellent or good; 37% rated it as fair or poor. 
70% agreed or strongly agreed that the information in the 
course would be valuable in future years at college; 10% 
disagreed with that statement. Sixty-two percent agreed or 
strongly agreed that the course should be offered every year 
to first-semester freshmen. 



Joseph B. Cuseo 
Department of Psychology 
Marymount College 
Rancho Palos Verdes, CA 90274 
(213) 377-5501 



The content of 807 students' written comments was ana- 
Ivzed bv an outside evaluator. These comments were 
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Mer/mount College . . . sorted into three categories according to their evaluative 

nature: positive, negative, or neutral Results of this content 
analysis revealed that positive evaluative comments outnum- 
bered negative comments by a ratio of over 2:1. Students' 
written comments were also analyzed with respect to the 
specific aspect or component of the course that was being 
addressed by the student's comment (e.g., particular course 
topic or instructional procedure). Recurrent themes within 
the comments were grouped into separate response catego- 
ries. Results of this content analysis revealed eight recurrent 
themes or response categories. Rank-ordered in terms of 
their frequency, they were: 

1. Course eased my transition from high school and en- 
hanced my college adjustment. 

2. Information and skills learned were very relevant and 
could be applied immediately. 

3. Enhanced my self-awareness and self-insight. 

4. Provided a forum for open and honest discussion of the 
college experience in general, and the Marymount 
experience in particular. 

5. Promoted my social adjustment and developed my 
interpersonal skills. 

6. Promoted my learning skills and academic success. 

7. Course seemed reiriedial. 

8. Course should not be mandatory requirement for all 
students. 

Key quotes in all eight categories were selected to provide 
readers of the assessment report the full flavor of students' 
perceptions to complement the quantitative ratings. 
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Miami-Dade y 
Community College 



TJie Course \ 

Since the winter term of 1984, Miami-Dade's North Campus \^ ^ 

has offered a one-credit orientation course (SLS 1101) for 

new students to provide them information and skills essen- 
tial for college survival. This course carries one hour of Miami-Dade 
academic credit and is required for all first-time college Community College 

students. Each participant's personal learning goals are Miami, Florida 
individualized based on an initial needs assessm.ent. The 

course then addresses these goals and also provides stu- Miami-Dade is a multi-campus, 
dents with a variety of campus-based information. Faculty p^^|j^ two-year college enrolling 
who teach the course are selected for their skill as mentors approximately 56,000 students, 
and are provided additional training to refine mentoring 
skills and to understand the goals and components of the 
course. 



Course Outcomes 



Contact: 



Researchers at Miami-Dade assessed the initial effectiveness 
of the orientation course in reducing attrition and increas- 
ing grade point averages for participating students. This 
analysis was limited to students enrolling for the first time 
in the fall term of 1985 and who reported that they planned 
to pursue either an Associate of Arts or an Associate of 
Science degree. This group (2,008 students) was followed 
through the end of the Fall 1986 term, producing results 
covering three major terms as well as the summer. Of the 
2,008 students, 1,145 (57^ ) enrolled in the course and 863 
(43%) did not. 



Marcia J. Belcher 

Office of Institutional Research 

Miami-Dade Community College 

300 N. E. 2nd Avenue 

Miami, FL 33132 

(305) 237-3000 
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Results indicated that students who enrolled m SLS 1101 
were more likclv to persist and earn acceptable grade point 
averages. Findings after one year indicated that 677^ of 
participating students were retained, compared to 467^ of 
non-participants. Grade point averages again favored the 
SLS 1101 participants, but the differences faded somewhat 
after one vear. 
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Sacramento Gity College 



TJie Course 

Since the early 1980s, over 9,000 students at Sacramento 
City College have enrolled in a student success course 
called College Success. This three semester hour elective 
course is taught over a period of 18 v^eeks. In the 54 hours 
of instruction, four main topic areas are addressed: study 
skills, life skills, introduction to career planning, and orien- 
tation to college. This course is taught as a baccalaureate- 
level course open to all students. 

College Success has multiple goals. They include encourag- 
ing students to develop independent learning skills, to seek 
academic support as needed, to clarify and define educa- 
tional goals, and to learn more about college rules so as to 
make fewer mistakes in developing and executing their 
educational plan. In addition, students learn and put into 
practice active learning techniques and receive academic 
coaching from their peers and instructors throughout the 
semester. 




Sacramento City College 
Sacramento, California 

Sacramento City College is a two- 
year public institution that enrolls 
approximately 17,000 students. 



Contact: 



Course Outcomes 

Findings of a quasi-experimental longitudinal study com- 
pleted in 1992 indicated that enrollment in the College 
Success course had a significant impact on the academic 
performance and persistence of first-year students. College 
Success participants completed 326% as many units as the 
matched control group, and, in the academic skills areas, 
freshman College Success students earned a C or better in 
four times as many math classes, three times as manv writ- 
ing courses, and twice as many reading courses. In addi- 
tion, only half as many of the students enrolled in the 
course dropped out the first semester, never to return dur- 
ing the seven semesters of the studv. 



Edward Stupka 
Counselor 

Sacramento City College 
3835 Freeport Boulevard 
Sacramento, CA 95822 
(916) 558-2231 
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Sacramento City College . . . These results may be of particular interest and importance to 

colleges with open-door admissions policies that are seeking 
to improve the academic performance of their students while 
reducing their drop-out rate. 
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Four North Carolina 
Community Colleges 
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TJie Course 

A common one-credit orientation course was offered in the 
fall of 1990 to new first-time, full-time, daytime, degree- 
seeking enrollees at these four campuses. The course met 
one hour per week for 11 weeks and was designed to help 
participating students analyze their own strengths and 
weaknesses as learners, develop essential academic skills, 
learn about the resources of the campus, and acquire infor- 
mation about such topics as financial planning, self-esteem, 
and wellness /stress management. The course was taught 
by volunteer faculty, administrators, and college staff who 
participated in five to ten hours of instructor training. 
Instructors were encouraged to incorporate a maximum of 
active learning strategies such as group activities, self- 
exploration quizzes, writing assignments, and oral reports. 



Course Outcomes 

These institutions were participants in a single studv to 
determine the effect of such a course on student retention 
and GPA. At the time of the study, all four colleges were in 
the process of developing and implementing an orientation 
course. 

A total of 86 students from all institutions who successfully 
completed the orientation course were selected and 
matched with 86 students who had not enrolled in the 
course. A perfect match was required for sex, race, and 
college attended, A close match was used for age, college 
major, college entrance test scores, and employment status. 
Subjects were predominately Caucasian (84^^ ), female 
(54C'r ), under 20 years of age (75"^^ ), and emploved in part- 
time jobs (75^ ). Data comparing retention (measured by 
crediv hours earned) and CPAs of participants and non- ' 
participants were collected after one full vear and were 
analv/od with analvsis of variance (ANOVA) performed on 
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Catawba Valley 
Community College, 
Hickory, North Carolina 

Approximately 3.500 students. 

Central Carolina 
Community College 
Sanford, North Carolina 

Approximately 3,000 students. 

Randolph 

Community College 
Asheboro, North Carolina 

Approximately 1,500 students. 

Sandhills 

Community College 
Pinehurst, North Carolina 

Approximately 2,500 students. 

These institutions are located in 
central North Carolina. Each 
institution volunteered for inclusion 
in the subject study. 

Contact: 

Matthew S. Garrett 
Central Carolina Community 
College 

Sanford, NC 27330 
(919) 775-5401 ext. 230 



Four NC Community 
Colleges . . . 



differences in mean scores of cumulative GPAs and total 
credit hours earned. 



Students who participated in the orientation course had 
significant higher GPAs than the matched group of non- 
participants. The difference in mean GPAs between those 
completing the orientation course and those not enrolling in 
the course was .34. Secondly, participants earned, on aver- 
age, nine more credit hours during the first college year than 
non-participants. Students' age, sex, race, employment 
status, college major, and college attended were not related 
to either credits earned or to college GPA. 
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500-5,000 
Student populati 






Tlic Course/ Program 



Bethel's freshman seminar course is at the heart of a com- 
prehensive freshman vear experience program. The semi- 
nar is required for all students, is letter-graded, and carries 
two semester hours of academic credit. It is taught by 
faculty who are involved in ongoing faculty development 
activities. For the past three years, the theme for the semi- 
nar has been "Issues in Diversitv." The seminar combines 
both academic and extended orientation content. 

Other components of the freshman year program at Bethel 
include strong academic and personal advising, an earlv 
warning system to target first-year students in academic 
difficulty, and a "home away from home" program that 
matches out-of-state students with families and alumni in 
the area who are willing to pro\'ide an occasional home- 
cooked meal or a place to stay during holidavs. 



Course IProgram Outcomes 

Prior to the initiation of the freshman vear program at 
Bethel, the college was losing 38 - 40^"^^ of the freshmen bv 
their sophomore year. That attrition rate has been reduced 
to 27^; . In addition to improvement in retention rates, 
students' attitudes ha\'e become more positive. Before the 
program was implemented, ACT Student Opinion Surveys 
indicated that Bethel College rated below the mean of 
colleges of the same type on evervthing except appearance 
of the campus, housing, and student security. Every year 
since the initiation of the seminar course. Bethel College has 
improved on the Student Opinion Survev. In 1992, the 
college scored significantly abo\'e the mean on items includ- 
ing availability of advisors, student policies, racial har- 
mony, and concern for students as indi\'iduals. A qualita- 
tive studv of students who left and those who were contem- 



Bethel College 
North Newton, Kansas 

Bethel College is a private, liberal 
arts college enrolling approx- 
imately 560 students. The 
institution is affiliated with the 
Mennonite Church. 



Contact: 

Sandee Zerger 
Dean of Freshmen 
Bethel College 

North Newton, KS 67117«9989 
(316) 283-2500 
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Bethel College . . . plating leaving resulted in an increased understanding of 

what aspects of campus culture significantly influenced a 
student's decision to stay or to leave. 
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Bloomfield College 



The Course 

Bloomfield College's introductory seminars, IDS 161 and 
162 - Human Development and Communication Work- 
shops, comprise a two-semester sequence. Each course 
carries two hours of elective credit IDS 161 is mandatory 
for all students needing foundation work and is optional for 
other new students. IDS 162 is an optional course for all 
students. These are experiential, competencv-based semi- 
nars designed to acquaint freshmen with themselves as 
learners and with higher education. Overall, seminar goals 
are to improve writing skills, oral communications, and 
research skills, and to facilitate personal development and 
ultimate success at Bloomfield. The topic for IDS 161 is 
"Autobiography and Self Portrait." Students examine them- 
selves, their development, history, and relationship to 
society. IDS 162 encourages students to take a critical look 
at society and higher education through philosophical and 
critical writings on Utopian ideals. Classes meets once a 
week, but carry with them a workshop component which 
develops practical skills in research, reading, and writing. 
Traditional letter-grading is used to evaluate papers and a 
final library research project, which counts for half the total 
course grade. Section size is limited to 16 students. These 
courses are taught by faculty, student affairs professionals, 
and campus administrators who are required to participate 
in an instructor training workshop. At-risk students are 
also required to take an additional one-credit hour seminar 
as part of the institution's Enhanced Counseling Program 
(ECP). The ECP Program also includes one-on-one aca- 
demic advising and career planning for participating stu- 
dents. 




Bloomfield College 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 

Bloomfield College is a private, 
liberal arts institution affiliated with 
the Presbyterian Church. 
Bloomfield enrolls approximately 
2,000 students. 



Contact: 

Felice Nudelman 
Assistant Dean 

Academic Advising and Student 
Support Services 
Bloomfield College 
Bloomfield, NJ 07003 
(201)748-9000, ext. 270 



Course Outcomes 

Students who participate only in IDS 161 are generally 
retained at a higher rate than non-participants with respect 
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to fall to spring and fall to fall retention. For the past three 
years, 80% of participants and 75% of non-participants have 
been retained fall to spring, and 75% of participants com- 
pared to 70% of non-participants have been retained fall to 
fall. Students who also participate in the ECP Program are 
retained at an even higher rate— on average over the past 
three years, 88% of students who attended IDS 161 and 
participated in the Enhanced Counseling Program at 
Bloomfield have been retained from fall to spring and 80% 
from fall to fall. 
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Elmhurst College 



The Course 

In its effort to increased the academic success and retention 
of at-risk students, (those who scored below 18 on the ACT 
or ranked in the lower half of their high school class), 
Elmhurst, in 1986, initiated a voluntary, non-credit seminar 
on study skills, the college system, and personal develop- 
ment. A comparison of 1986 participants and non-partici- 
pants show^ed that participants were more academically 
successful. Based on those findings, the college approved a 
credit-bearing college study and orientation seminar for 
admitted at-risk students. The course has evolved based 
upon analysis of student performance, and currently, 
course objectives are to help students understand their own 
strengths and weaknesses as learners and to focus on learn- 
ing strategies (study skills), time management, and social 
relationships affecting academic performance. Students 
generate and carry out action plans to solve their "person- 
ally sensed" problems in one of these areas or to strengthen 
performance in each area. 



Course Outcomes 

Student perceptions of themselves as learners were mea- 
sured before and after the course using the Learning and 
Study Skills Inventory (LASSI). As an additional measure 
of student self-awareness, course designers asked students 
to complete a Visual Analogue Scale (VAS) at the end of the 
course. Students were asked to express, on this visual scale, 
their sense of themselves with respect to nine dimensions of 
academic success comparing how they felt before the course 
to how they were feeling at the completion of the course. 
Results of the LASSI and VAS were analyzed for students in 
both good (74 7f) and poor (26 9J ) academic standing at the 
end of the fall semester of 1990. 0\'erall VAS results were 
more highly correlated with first-term CPA than LASSI 
results, although LASSI was somew^hat more sensitive with 
students in poor academic standing. 




Elmhurst College 
Elmhurst, Illinois 



Elmhurst College is a private, four- 
year institution enrolling approx- 
imately 3,000 students. 



Contact: 

Carolyn Swallow 
Associate Dean 
Elmhurst College 
190 Prospect Avenue 
Elmhurst, IL 60126-3296 
(708) 617-3061 
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To study further the factors that coiTelate with academic 
success, students were grouped according to end-of-term 
academic performance, and pre /post VAS results were 
compared for students earning below a 2.0 and students 
earning a 2.0 or better. For students in good academic stand- 
ing at course completion, seven of the nine course goals had 
been realized as indicated by VAS results. These goals were 
(1) increased confidence in abilities, (2) improved time man- 
agement skills, (3) enhanced ability to handle academics, 
(4) increased willingness to take a variety of courses, (5) 
improved study skills, (6) heightened awareness of behaviors 
that hinder academic success, and (7) greater determination 
to succeed. 

Students who were not in good academic standing at the 
completion of course realized only two course goals as mea- 
sured by VAS. These were (1) an awareness of behaviors 
that hinder academic success, and (2) improved study skills. 
Elmhurst researchers encourage the use of the Visual Analog 
Scale as a supplement to LASS! and as a means to conceptu- 
alize course goals, to measure student self-perception of goal 
achievement, and to see whether student self-perceptions 
correspond with actual academic performance. 




Jamestown College 



Tlie Course 

With support of a grant from the Bush Foundation, College 
101 was offered for the first time in the fall of 1991, Cur- 
rently all freshmen are required to take this letter-graded 
course which carries one semester hour of elective credit 
toward graduation. 

The objectives of College 101 are to orient students to col- 
lege life, to improve study skills, and to encourage faculty 
mentoring of first-year students. Faculty members teach all 
sections, and section size is limited to ten students. 



Jamestown College 
Jamestown, North Dakota 

Jamestown College is a church 
related (Presbyterian) liberal arts 
college enrolling just over 1 ,000 
students. 



Course Outcomes 



After College 101 was implemented, the percentage of 
freshmen who withdrew from ]ame:town was nearly cut in 
half (15.17c attrition in 1988-89; 8.6% in 1990-91). First se- 
mester grade point averages of freshmen rose shghtly in the 
same time span — from 2.62 to 2.63. 



Contact: 

Thompson Brandt 
Director, College 101 
Jamestown College 
Jamestown. ND 58405 
(701)252-3467 
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Marietta College 



TJie Course 

Marietta College has been offering special freshman semi- 
nars since 1980, and beginning in 1991-92 the College Expe- 
rience Seminar became part of the general education re- 
quirements for all entering students. The seminar is a three- 
credit hour, graded course taught by specially trained 
faculty and staff who become the students' academic advi- 
sors for at least the first college vear. The 20 students in 
each seminar share a residence hall, and the upper-class 
resident assistant is also the student mentor for the seminar. 
Special residence hall programming is linked to the course 
in the following manner: all seminar students must attend 
the sessions in the residence hall on alcohol and drug abuse 
and sexual assault. Then they may choose programs from a 
list of at least ten additional programs during the first 
semester. The seminar itself has the following goals: en- 
hancement of communication skills through extensive 
reading and both formal and informal writing, values 
clarification, group building, introduction to higher educa- 
tion, and introduction to the culture of the Marietta College 
community. 




Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 

Marietta College is a private 
coeducational college with a 
primarily residential student body 
of 1,300. 



Course Outcomes 



Contact: 

William Hartel 
Professor of History 
Marietta College 
Marietta. OH 45750 
(614) 374-4661 



Since 1991, the freshman year has been assessed and evalu- 
ated. Students attending the special summer orientation 
complete a questionnaire which attempts to gauge students' 
attitudes towards higher education in general, as well as 
attitudes towards certain social values. The same question- 
naire with some modifications is given at the end of the 
semester in order to assess differences in attitudes. The 
intent is to give a modified questionnaire to the students 
throughout their vears of matriculation at Marietta College 
to help determine what changes occur in attitudes as a 
result of the undergraduate experience. 
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In addition, the College Experience Seminar is evaluated in 
such a manner that attempts not only to assess success in 
carrying out the announced goals of the seminar but also to 
make important comparisons with other courses that are part 
of the students' general education requirement. Analysis of 
the results enables the coordinators of the seminar to make 
needed changes in syllabus, changes in emphasis, and per- 
haps changes in instructors. A final aspect of the freshman 
year program involves a close analysis of other facets of the 
freshman year experience. For example. Marietta College 
has begun to track those students who are honor students, 
those who were part of the special Summer Provisional 
Program, those who were interviewed by members of the 
coaching staff, those who were accepted late in the summer, 
those who were among the last to pay their deposits, etc. 

Certain important results are already apparent from 
Marietta's two year effort at assessment and evaluation. The 
data reveal that perhaps the sexual abuse programs and 
general deliberations on gender issues have begun to alter 
some attitudes positively. At least 75% of the first-year 
students at Marietta place a higher value on the College 
Experience Seminar than any other course in the core cur- 
riculum, and 74% believe that the College Experience Semi- 
■ ^r was the same as, superior to, or good with respect to the 
quality of the instruction for the other core courses. 
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Ramapo College of New Jersey 



Tlie Course 

Since 1986, Ramapo has offered a three-semester hour, 
letter-graded College Seminar. This seminar includes units 
on higher education in America, writing, research, note- 
taking, and computer skills, time management, interper- 
sonal relations, substance abuse, stress management, values 
clarification, volunteerism, diversity issues, and career 
planning. College Seminar is now required for all entering 
students. 




Course Outcomes 

In 1986, approximately half of the entering freshmen en- 
rolled in College Seminar. Freshman-to-sophomore reten- 
tion rates greatly favored those students who enrolled in 
the seminar. This advantage held true for this cohort 
through graduation. After 1987, College Seminar became a 
required course for all first-year students. Retention rates 
for entering students from 1987 to the present arc signifi- 
cantly higher than the rates for freshmen entering in years 
before the seminar was offered. Students enrolled in Col- 
lege Seminar also performed significantly better in their 
studies measured by cumulative grade point average after 
four semesters. 

Results of surveys distributed to freshmen since 1986 mav 
explain the differential persistence rates. Students who 
participated in College Seminar were more involved in all 
aspects of campus life, had a greater comfort level and more 
out-of-class interaction with faculty, and were more familiar 
with college support services. Data analyzed by the Ameri- 
can College Testing Program revealed that freshmen at 
Ramapo acquired significantly more positive attitudes 
towards faculty and advisors than freshmen at other public 
colleges. 



Ramapo College of 
New Jersey 
Mahwah, New Jersey 

Ramapo College is a four-year, 
public, liberal arts college with an 
enrollment of approximately 4,000 
students. The student population 
is ethnically diverse and evenly 
distributed between in- and out-of- 
state students as well as 
residential and commuting 
students. 



Contact: 

Mary Starke 

Professor of Psychology 
Ramapo College 
Mahwah, NJ 07430 
(201)529-7623 

Marshall Harth 

Convener of College Seminar 

Program 

(201)529-7757 
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UrtivSrisity of Prince 
IfodwaM Island 



The Course 

University 100 is a six semester hour (two-semester) course 
designed to give first-year students an introduction to the 
University and to University studies. Specific goals of the 
course are to develop effective academic skills, to assist in 
the development of self-knowledge, and to promote an 
awareness of the structures, programs, and services of the 
Universitv. University 100 is a graded elective course 
taught hv University faculty who participate in a five-dav 
summer teaching workshop. 




University of 
Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetown, PEI, Canada 

The University of Prince Edward 
Island is a public institution 
founded in 1969 enrolling 
approximate 2,600 full-time and 
900 part-time students. 



Course Outcomes 



Research comparing the second-year return rates of Univer- 
sity 100 participants and non-participants indicates that 
trom 1986 through 1990, an average of 83.5% of participants 
were retained compared to 607f of non-participants. Four- 
year graduation rates of participants and non-participants 
who look University 100 in 1986 were also dramatically 
different. While the four-year graduation rate for all stu- 
dents at UPEI was 28%, 49% of University 100 completers 
graduated within the same time period. 

In April 1991, a survey instrument was mailed to the 206 
students who had completed University 100 since the 
course bec;an in 1986. The survev response rate was 35%. 
The responses of University 100 graduates, looking back at 
the course from the perspective of one to five vears, was 
overwhelmingly positive. Ninety-three percent of those 
responding said that they Avould recommend the course to 
other students; just over 4% were undecided, and 3% would 
not recommend that others take the course. Students were 
also asked to rank the various course components in terms 
of their importance and applicability to undergraduate 
work. The components of the course seen as most useful 



Contact: 

Andrew Robb 

Associate Professor of History and 
Canadian Studies, 
Director of University 100 
University of Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 
Canada, C1 A 4P3 
(902) 566-0692 
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University of Prince Edward were library research, oral communications skills, knowledge 
Island ... of university support services, debating /critical thinking 

skills, note taking /listening, and the development of self- 
confidence. 
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5,000-12,500 
\Student population 




Gentral Missouri 
State University 



TJic Course 

University 1000, "Student Development Seminar/' is a one- 
semester hour, graded, elective course. Currently, between 
50 and of the freshman class enrolls in the seminar. 
Enrollment for each section is limited to 25 students, and 
students may choose to take the course over an eight or ten 
week period. Course objectives for students include the 
creation of a support group, the development of essential 
academic and personal competencies, and increased famil- 
iarity with the institution and with higher education. In 
addition, the institution expects the course to result in 
higher freshman-to-sophomore retention for participants 
and to promote faculty development and collegiality for 
instructors. 




Central Missouri 
State University 
Warrensburg, Missouri 

Central Missouri State is a 
comprehensive state 
university enrolling approximately 
12.000 students. 



University 1000 is administered through the institution's 
Education Development Center and is staffed with volun- 
teers (faculty, staff, administrators, graduate students, and 
upper-level undergraduates). Most sections are team- 
taught. Prospective instructors are required to attend an 
eight-hour training session that emphasizes both course 
process and content. In addition, facultv collegiality is 
enhanced through weekly brown bag "working" luncheons 
for all Universitv 1000 instructors. 



Contact: 

David DeFrain 

Director. University 1000 Program 
Central Missouri State University 
Warrensburg, MO 64093 
(816) 543406] 



Course Outcomes 

For sfiuioits. Data have been collected and analyzed com- 
paring University 1000 participants and non-participants 
from 1985 - 1988 with respect to retention, grade point 
averages, credits completed, and graduation. ACT compos- 
ite scores and high school grade point average were control 
variables. 

University 1000 participants in the fall of 1985 were retained 
at a statistically significant higher rate than non-participants 
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Central Missouri State ^^^r one, two, and three years and graduated at a statist!- 

University , . . cally significant higher rate at the end of four years, 

(Note: Half the students at Central Missouri take more than 

four years to graduate,) 

No significant differences were noted with respect to grade 
point averages and credits completed when grades and 
credit for University 1000 were excluded. 

For faculty. Full-time faculty who had taught University 1000 
between 1984 and 1991 were surveyed to determine their 
attitudes toward teaching the course and whether this teach- 
ing experience changed their teaching techniques in regular 
classes. Of the 81 faculty respondents, 79% indicated that 
they had learned more about freshmen, 70% responded that 
they had learned more about the University as a result of 
teaching the course. Seventy-eight percent of respondents 
indicated that they used "new or different" techniques in 
teaching University 1000, 79% tried these techniques in 
regular classes at least once, and 51% continue to use some of 
these techniques in regular classes. 
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^ Creighton University 



Tlic Course 




The MAST (From "Master Student") course at Creighton has 
been designed for second semester freshmen who achieved 
under a 2.0 grade point average during their first semester. 
Students in this category are "strongly encouraged" by their 
deans to participate in the course. The course carries two 
semester hours of credit and is graded pass/fail. Course 
goals are (a) to assist students in developing college-level 
study and thinking skills, and (b) to provide an opportunity 
for examination of personal motivation and goals. Course 
topics include time management, effective reading and note 
taking, library use, and test taking strategies. Students also 
explore personal learning styles and career interests. 



Creighton University 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Creighton is a Jesuit university with 
an enrollment of just over 6,000 
students. 



Course Outcomes 

Research on the effectiveness of the MAST program was 
accomplished by comparing four groups: the Normal 
group who obtained at least a 2.0 during the first semester; 
the MAST-Pass group who obtained a GPA below 2.0 but 
passed the MAST course; the MAST-Fail group who ob- 
tained a GPA below^ 2.0 and who registered for but failed or 
withdrew from the MAST course; and the Non-Participant 
group who obtained less than a 2.0 but did not participate 
in a MAST class. When comparing second semester CPAs, 
only the MAST-Pass group improved significantly from 
first to second semester, earning a mean 2.093 GPA. Second 
semester GPAs for the other three groups were 2.4 (Nor- 
mal), 1.072 (MAST-Fail), and 1.679 (non-participants). 
Third semester GPAs were 2.8 for the normal group, 2.3 for 
the MAST-Pass group, .85 for the MAST-Fail group, and 2.2 
for the non-participants. 

Findings with respect to retention to the sophomore vear 
indicated that 897c of Normal students, 74% of MAST-Pass 



Contact: 

Linda Pappas 

Academic Success Counselor 
Creighton University 
2500 California Plaza 
Omaha, NE 68178 
(402) 280-2733 
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Creighton University . . . students, 37% of MAST-fail students, and 36% of non-partici- 

pants were retained. 

Researchers conclude that attending and passing a MAST 
course is associated with statistically significant better aca- 
demic performance during the semester the course is offered 
and higher retention levels to the sophomore year. 
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Frostburg State University 



TJie Course 

The freshman seminar course at Frostburg State is a manda- 
tory course for all first-year students and for transfer stu- 
dents with fewer than 25 semester hours. This one-credit 
hour course is taught by members of the faculty as well as 
by staff from Student and Educational Services. Students 
are not allowed to withdraw from the course unless they 
withdraw from the university. 

Course objectives include promoting the understanding of 
higher education, promoting the understanding of and 
active participation in the educational and career planning 
processes, and encouraging the development of learning 
skills that will enhance academic success. Course topics 
include knowledge about campus activities, dealing with 
freedom, self-appraisal of abilities, selecting a major, cul- 
tural diversity, and developing commitments. Although 
course objectives remained constant over the years studied 
(1987-1990), each year brought some variation in the course 
structure. In 1987, instructors followed a common calendar 
and used the same learning activities in all sections. In 
1988, instructors were allowed greater tlexibility to address 
the course objectives. In 1989, a core of five required com- 
ponents was identified, but flexibility was permitted with 
regard to the timing and choice of specific activities. 




Frostburg State University 
Frostburg, Maryland 

Frostburg State University is a four- 
year public university enrolling 
approximately 5,000 students. 



Contact: 

Morris Willey 

Director. Programs for Academic 
Support and Studies 
Frostburg State University 
Frostburg, MD 21532 
(301)689-4441 
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Course Outcomes 

For the three years of this study, the course was evaluated 
in two ways. The first evaluation attempted to measure 
students' perceptions of the degree to which the course met 
its objectives. The second was more indirect and long-term 
and attempted to determine the relationship between mea- 
sures of academic and social integration and retention. 

The W87 course model (highly structured) yielded the 
strongest measure of students' abilities to identify and use 
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Frostburg State 
University . . . 



appropriate campus resources. The 1989 model was more 
successful than the other two in the attainment of the core 



objectives. Students expressed a greater abiUty to relate 
academic interest to majors and careers, greater knowledge 
of general education, and a greater understanding of rela- 
tionship issues in 1989 than in the previous two years. 

As an additional measure, students in each cohort were 
surveyed to determine the level of their academic and social 
integration into campus life. Survey results indicated that 
the 1989 cohort expressed greater commitment to completing 
a college degree and greater commitment to Frostburg State 
University than previous cohorts. 
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Kean College of New Jersey 



The Course 

The freshman seminar at Kean College is a mandatory one- 
credit course which is graded pass/ fail. The course, which 
has been offered since 1986, is taught by full-time faculty 
and members of the professional staff. These instructors are 
assisted by peer liaisons — specially selected undergraduates 
who are trained to provide freshmen with useful informa- 
tion and personal support. 

The goal of Kean College's freshman seminar is to provide 
incoming freshmen with an orientation to college life and a 
support system that helps them cope with the stresses and 
strains of their daily lives on and off campus. The course 
seeks to help students handle the academic challenges of 
college life, to understand college policies, become aware of 
campus resources, and to learn skills that will support their 
educational and vocational aspirations. In addition, stu- 
dents are exposed to information and experiences that 
prepare them to understand and appreciate the challenges 
and benefits of working in a diverse college community and 
community at large — including, for example information 
and experiences designed to foster multicultural awareness 
and awareness /understanding of racism, sexism, and 
homophobia. Instructors must participate in a one-day 
training workshop before teaching. The course instructors 
serve as both teachers and advisors, and are responsible for 
students' advanced registration for the following semester. 




Kean College of New Jersey 
Union, New Jersey 

Kean College is a comprehensive 
state institution enrolling around 
12,000 students who come 
primarily from surrounding urban 
areas. 



Contact: 

Peggy Melchione 
Director, The Freshman Center 
Kean College of Now Jersey 
Union, NJ 07083 
(908) 355-5857 



Course Outcomes 
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The freshman seminar at Kean College is but one of a num- 
ber of components of a comprehensive college-wide reten- 
tion program. Outcomes therefore must be viewed as 
comprehensive and not necessarily related to the course 
alone. Since the implementation of freshman programs, 
retention rates have improved from 70.9% in 1985-86 to 
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77.1% in 1989-90. These results have been especially dra- 
n:\atic among high-risk admission categories and minority 
students. Hispanic student retention during this period 
increased from 58.6% to 78%, and African- American student 
retention, from 68.1% to 76.4%. 



Kennesaw State College 



Tlte Course 

KSC 101 is a five quarter hour elective, extended orientation 
course which teaches basic academic survival skills and 
acquaints students with campus support services and 
screens them for deficiencies in written and oral communi- 
cation. The course is taught by trained faculty who are 
released from a regular class section during the quarter they 
teach KSC 101. 




Course Outcomes 



Kennesaw State College 
Marietta, Georgia 

Kennesaw State is a lour-year 
public institution on the outskirts of 
Atlanta with an enrollment of 
approximately 1 1 ,000 students, all 
of whom are commuters. 



A longitudinal retention study was undertaken to investi- 
gate the relationship between KSC 101 participation and 
retention. Experimental and control groups of students 
were selected from the entering freshman classes in fall 
1984, 1985, and 1986. The quarter-to-quarter retention and 
academic success of these students were tracked for six 
quarters. Only new freshmen with declared majors w-ho 
completed more than ten credit hours their first quarter 
were included in the study. Developmental studies stu- 
dents — those requiring verbal and /or quantitative 
remediation upon admission — were considered as a sepa- 
rate "high risk" category for certain comparisons. 

For regularly admitted students (mean SAT of 944), no 
significant difference was found in freshman-to-sophomore 
retention rates for participants and non-participants in KSC 
101. However, the cumulative grade point averages of the 
seminar students were consistently and significantly higher 
than those of the controls. Additional research with regular 
admits, however, found that the freshman seminar course 
disproportionately enhanced the retention of students with 
higher SAT scores (over 900). This finding argues against 
the commonly held belief that freshman seminars are of 
greatest value to students with academic deficiencies. 



Contact: 

Bowman 0. Davis, Jr, 
Co-Coordinator of the New Student 
Experience 

Kennesaw State College 
Box 444 

Marietta, GA 30061 
(404) 423-6168 
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Within the developmental studies category (mean SAT of 
713), 18% of the control group, compared to only 2% of 
seminar participants, failed to complete the first quarter. For 
all quarters of the observation interval, the mean cumulative 
GPAs of seminar students were significantly higher than for 
non-participants. 



North Dakpta State University 



The Course 

With three-year funding from the Bush Foundation, Islorth 
Dakota State has implemented an elective, one-credit course 
called "Skills for Academic Success." This course is taught 
both by faculty and student affairs professionals and has as 
its goals an increased comfort level of first-year students 
with the academic experience, development of academic 
skills, familiarity with campus resources, and exposure to 
information about health and life-style issues. In the fall of 
1992 the class was taught in ten sections of varying size to 
test the possible effect of class size on course effectiveness. 
Three sections were classified as small with a successful 
completion of less than 15 students, four sections were 
labeled as medium with a successful completion of between 
15 and 30 students, and three sections were labeled large 
with a successful completion of more than 30 and less than 
120 students. 



North Dakota State 

University 

Fargo, North Dakota 

North Dakota State University is a 
public, four-year, land-grant 
institution enrolling approxinfiateiy 
9,000 students. 



Contact: 



Course Outcomes 

Students were asked to rate both the course and the instruc- 
tor in all sections of the course. Bartlett's Test of Propor- 
tions was used to test the hypothesis that class size makes 
no difference or does not influence student attitudes. The 
hypothesis was significantly rejected for five of the eleven 
items on the rating sheet. Initial results supported the 
offering of small classes (15 students). To further analvze 
the findings, researchers combined the results from small 
and medium classes and compared these evaluations with 
those from classes with over 30 students. Fisher's Exact 
Text was used to examine the data, and once again the 
hypothesis that class size makes no difference in student 
attitudes was significantly rejected for five of the eleven 
items. Researchers conclude that the desired effect from a 
freshman seminar can bo achieved from the more affordable 



Carolyn Schnell 

Lecturer/Advisor 

Office of the Dean, College of 

University Studies 

North Dakota State University 

112 Morrill 

Fargo, ND 58105 

(701) 237-7014 
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North Dakota State class of 30 students as well as from the more costly class of 15 

University . . . students. Researchers observe that results obtained here 

cannot be generalized to other types of first-year courses. 
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University of Maine 



Tlie Course 

Academic and Career Exploration (ACE) 100 is a one-credit, 
pass-fail seminar offered to students in the ACE Program, 
the academic home for the University's undecided students. 
ACE TOO is a two-semester course, and class sections have a 
maximum enrollment of 20 students. ACE 100 is taught by 
faculty who also advise students in the ACE Program until 
they declare a major. During the first semester, undecided 
students are introduced to University resources and aca- 
demic programs as well as to strategies for achieving aca- 
demic success. Activities designed to foster exploration and 
evaluation of interests, goals, and abilities and their rela- 
tionship to potential majors and careers are a major compo- 
nent of the first semester. During the second semester, 
students undertake a more in-depth assessment or their 
own abilities and aptitudes and acquire more information 
about the academic disciplines and potential occupations. 




University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 

The University of Maine is the 
public, flagship institution of the 
state of Maine enrolling 
approximately 12,300 students. 



Contact: 



Course Outcomes 

In contrast to a previous program for undecided students 
administered through the College of Arts and Sciences, the 
ACE Program was designed to encourage students to ex- 
plore and choose majors throughout the institution. Exami- 
nation of college choice by current ACE students indicates 
that this has occurred. Previously, over 70^'^ of students 
selected maiors in either arts and humanities or social and 
beha\-ioral sciences, and no students selected a major in 
four of the nine colleges. ACE students, in contrast, have 
selected majors in each of the University's colleges, and no 
single collee;e has acquired an overwhelming majority of 
ACE participants. 



Dana W. Birnbaum 
Coordinator. ACE Program 
University of Maine 
5703 Alumni Hall 
Orono. ME 04469-5703 
(207) 581-1831 



In addition the program has attracted a number of students 
who are "major changers." Typically, these students chose 
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University of Maine ... inappropriate major upon entry. Special advising and 

seminar sections have been developed to meet the needs of 
these students. Student evaluations of the program, the 
course, and the instructor/advisors are overwhelmingly 
positive. 
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University of Southern Indiana 
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The Course 

The University of Southern hidiana's freshman seminar 
course is designed to help students who are admitted condi- 
tionally survive in the college environment. The course 
teaches time-management, note-taking skills, memory 
skills, reading techniques, test-taking skills, and goal-set- 
ting. The freshman seminar also addresses various relation- 
ships and problem-solving situations encountered in college 
life. Although freshman seminar is specifically tailored to 
meet the needs of conditionally enrolled students, any first- 
year student in the University Division (undeclared stu- 
dents or conditional admits) may register for the course. 
Maximum class size is 30 students. 



University of Southern 
Indiana 

Evansvilie, Indiana 

The University of Southern Indiana 
is a four-year public institution 
established in 1965 with an 
enrollnnent of just over 7,000. 



Course Outcomes 

Since the fall of 1987, the effect of the freshman seminar 
course on the retention and good standing of conditionally 
enrolled students has been studied in depth. In the fall of 
1991, 165 out of 322 conditionally enrolled students partici- 
pated in the freshman seminar. Participants were com- 
pared to non-participants with respect to GPA, earned 
credit hours, and retention. Freshman seminar participants 
were retained to the spring semester (787f ) at significantly 
higher levels than non-participants (68 7r). No statistically 
significant differences in GPA or earned credit hours were 
noted betv.een participants and non-participants 



Contact: 

Sandra Hermann 
Director of University Division 
University of Southern Indiana 
8600 University Boulevard 
Evansvilie, IN 47712 
(812) 465-1606 



Outcomes between the years 1989, 1990, and 1991 show that 
while grade point a\'erages are not always affected by the 
freshman seminar, more students who take the course are 
retained, and they generally attempt and earn credits faster 
than the students who do not enroll in the class. Research- 
ers note, however, thai when the course was established, its 
enrollment was 80^; freshmen in good standing and 20^^ 
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University of freshmen conditionally admitted. In recent years, those 

Southern Indiana . . . percentages have reversed, making the freshman seminar 

an almost exclusively developmental course. 
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University of Wyoming 



TJic Course 

Freshman orientation seminars were first offered at the 
University of Wyoming in Fall 1991 as part of a new core 
curriculum. A unique feature of the University of Wyo- 
ming freshman seminars is the inclusion of sections tailored 
for students who ha\'e declared (or are interested in) a 
certain major. Instructors for these special sections tailor 
the generic course to the college or department. All enter- 
ing students are required to take a freshman seminar. The 
course carries one semester hc^ur of academic credit which 
is applied as a core requirement. 

The Wyoming freshman seminar has as its guiding theme, 
"Changes, Challenges and Choices." Students are encour- 
aged to consider personal, academic, institutional, and 
societal change in the first year oi college. Seminars are 
taught by faculty, academic administrators, and profes- 
sional staff. All instructors are required to attend approxi- 
mately 12 hours of instructor training as a prerequisite for 
leaching the course. 



Course Outcomes 

The impact of the new orientation seminar upon retention, 
graduation, and other desired outcomes will be tracked for 
successi\'e student cohorts. Initial research indicates a two 
percent impro\'ement in Fall U)^l tt) Spring 1^^92 retention 
over the previous year, an increase in library circulation, 
use of student services and campus resources. Freshman to 
sophomore retention rates (Fall 1991 to Fall 1992) also 
impro\'ed about two percentage points over retention rates 
tor Fall 1990 to 1991. University of Wyoming researchers 
note that as withdrawal rates have decreased, numbers of 
students on probation ha\'e increased slighth'. 



University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 

The University of Wyoming is the 
only four-year institution in the 
state of Wyoming and has a 
student population of 12,000. 
Seventy-five percent of students 
are from Wyoming. 



Contact: 

Andrea Reeve 

Coordinator. University Studies 
Freshman Program 
SEO/Room 314 Knight Hall 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, WY 82071-3808 
(307) 76(v6189 
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University of Wyoming ... In addition to research on the objective outcomes of this 

course, student participants are being systematically sur- 
veyed to determine the effects of the course itself upon 
unique student sub-groups — first generation college stu- 
dents, non-traditional college students, women (and men). 
Sun^ey results are being used to modify the course as it is 
offered in succeeding semesters. 

Before and after teaching the course, instructors were sur- 
veyed about their general attitudes toward teaching fresh- 
men. Survey results indicated that freshman seminar in- 
structors tended to become more student centered in teach- 
ing their regular content courses after teaching a freshman 
seminar. In addition, seminar instructors were noted to rate 
the academic performance of their seminar students more 
highly than first-year students in general. 
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Xavier University 



TJie Course 

The freshman seminar at Xavier is one component of a 
comprehensive program designed to improve the success 
and retention of first-year students. Freshman seminars are 
taught within academic departments and are designed to 
focus on improving academic skills-such as reading, writ- 
ing, listening, and speaking— within discipline-based 
courses. Students are encouraged to share study strategies 
and techniques, to connect abstract concepts with real 
world issues, and to interact freely with faculty and other 
class members. 




Xavier University 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Xavier University is a Jesuit 
university enrolling between 6,000 
and 7,000 students. 



These discipline-based seminars, which have been offered 
since 1990, are elective courses carrying three hours of 
academic credit. Credit may be applied toward a specific 
major or elective requirements. Although seminars are 
offered in 12 areas of the core curriculum, students are 
permitted to register for only one seminar per semester. 
Seminar size is limited to 20 students. 



Contact: 



Faculty who teach seminars do so as volunteers; thev inter- 
act regularly and frequently, sharing common problems 
and ideas for improved teaching. 



Course Outcomes 



Adrian A. Schiess 

Director of Freshman Programs 

Xavier University 

3800 Victory Parkway 

Cincinnati, OH 45207-3111 

(513) 745-3036' 
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Xavier's freshman seminar was designed and implemented 
in order to improve the institution s overall 1989 freshman- 
to-sophomore retention rate of 817^^ , Over the two and 
one half year period that seminars have been offered, reten- 
tion rates (semester to semester) of seminar participants 
have increased from 917c in the fall semester of 1990 to 
%.67f (230 out of 238 freshmen in 15 seminars) in the fall of 
1992. Data are not currently available comparing the reten- 
tion rates of freshman seminar participants and non-partici- 
pants. 
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Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania 



Tlic Course 

In response to the historically low first- and second-year 
retention rates of students attending Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania's branch campuses, the Branch Campus 
Retention Committee recommended that an orientation 
course be developed for these students. In the tall of 1984, 
an orientation course entitled "The Student's Role in the 
University: Freshman Seminar" was offered to 90 high-risk 
freshmen at two branch campuses. This course included 
three primiary components: learning skills; college, per- 
sonal, and social adjustment; and career exploration. Each 
class session combined large-group instruction with small- 
group applications and discussions. Two faculty members 
from the division of student affairs taught the course. In 
addition, three graduate students assisted by facilitating 
small-group applications and discussions. 




Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
is a public, four-year university 
enrolling approximately 15,000 
students. 



Course Outcomes 

Retention and grade point averages of seminar students and 
a matched control group were tracked for three years fol- 
lowing the course. Although mean GPAs of the experimen- 
tal and control groups were equal at the outset, the mean 
cumulati\'e GPAs of the seminar completers were signifi- 
cantly higher {p < .01) at the end of one, two, and three 
years. Seminar completion was also correlated with in- 
creased retention, although the differences between groups 
did not reach statistical significance. In addition to these 
objective findings, students evaluated the course favorably. 
Ninety percent indicated that the course achieved its goals. 



Contact: 

Carolyn Wilkie, Director 
Learning Center 
203 Pratt Hall 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Indiana, PA 15705 
(412) 357-2729 
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North Garplm^^ 
State University 



TJie Course 

To meet the needs of its diverse student population, North 
Carolina State has implemented the following special 
courses for first-year students: a required course for 
undeclared students, a required course for provisionally 
admitted students, an elective course for African-American 
students, and a residential first-year experience course 
offered as a required component of a comprehensive, 
residential first-year experience program. This program 
involves approximately 325 students and includes a 
mentoring component utilizing both upper-level student 
and adult mentors, cluster classes which are restricted to 
First-Year Experience students (some of which are taught in 
the residence hall), and a one-credit hour seminar offered 
both semesters of the freshman year. These seminars are 
taught by faculty and staff with special interest in and 
concern for freshmen and are designed to help students in 
the academic and social transition to a large campus. 




North Carolina State 
University 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

North Carolina State is a public, 
land-grant, research university with 
an enrollment of just over 27.000 
students. 



Contact: 
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Course Outcomes 

Students participating in the residential first-year 
experience program have been compared to a matched 
control group of students with respect to retention and first- 
year grade point averages. Of the 329 students who began 
the program in 1990, 271 (82.4^.^ ) persisted to the third 
college year compared to 259 (78.79f ) for the control group. 
Of the 342 students who began the program in 1991, 314 
(91.891 ) persisted to the sophomore year compared to 288 
(84.2''r ) for the control group. Although no differences in 
grade point average were noted for the 1990 cohort, 83^c of 
the 1991 cohort completed the first year with a 2.0 or above 
compared to 70.7^ for the control group. Future research 
will investigate overall satisfnctic^n with the university 
experience as a function of participation in the first year 
experience program. 



Rebecca Leonard 
Assistant Provost for 
Undergraduate Studies 
North Carolina State University 
Box 7101 

Raleigh, NC 27695-7101 
(919) 515-7528 



Oregon State University 



TJie Course 

Oregon States offers its first-year students the option of 
participating in extended orientation seminars or academic 
seminars which address broad philosophical or contempo- 
rary issues. Extended orientation seminars are one-credit 
hour courses taught by upper-level students who receive 
academic credit for teaching the courses. University semi- 
nars also carry one hour of academic credit but are taught 
exclusivelv bv facultv. 



Course Outcomes 



Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 



Oregon State University is a public, 
four-year institution with an 
enrollment of approximately 15,000 
students. 



In order to measure the differential effect of these courses 
and of the traditional week-long, pre-semester orientation 
upon participating students, 88 students who had selected 
one of the three options were matched on the basis of gen- 
der, academic major, high school GPA, and living in a 
specific residence hall. In all a total of 264 freshmen, repre- 
senting 12% of the entering freshman class, were involved 
in the study. At the conclusion of the fall term, the three 
groups were asked to complete the Student Reactions to 
College (SRC), a 150-item survey produced by the College 
and University Programs Division of the Educational Test- 
ing Service. Each item of the survey requires students to 
assess some aspect of the college experience and to indicate 
the degree to which this event typified their experience. 
Groups showed a high degree of consistency in their reac- 
tions to the SRC sub-categories; however, some 34 signifi- 
cant differences were found between group comparisons on 
the 114 items of the SRC. 

An intriguing finding of this study is that there were five 
common student reactions in the two radically different 
freshman seminar courses. These reactions distinguished 
seminar participants from students who had participated 
only in the pre-semester, week-long orientation. These 



Contact: 

Robert Rice* 

Director, Freshman Year Program 
University of Hawaii at Hilo 
523 West Lanikaula Street 
Hilo, HI 96720-4091 
(808) 933-3311 



* Since conducting this research at 
Oregon State University, Dr. Rice 
has taken this position at the 
University of Hawaii. 
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Oregon State University . . . common reactions were as follows: seminar participants 

believed that they wer. treated as adults, that collegiate rules 
were made with student consultation, and that information 
about the college was easy to get, that the institution was a 
helpful place, and that they were becoming academically 
integrated into the institution. 

A comparison of participant reactions in the two different 
types of freshman seminars indicated that participants in the 
academic seminar were more likely to have informal interac- 
tions with faculty about issues not related to class and more 
likely to receive help from faculty with course-related prob- 
lems. Hov/ever, these same students expressed a greater 
level of dissatisfaction with the general quality of freshman 
instruction at this institution. 
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University of ^ 
North Ciarolina at Gharioite 



TJie Course 

The freshman seminar currently offered at the UNC~Char- 
lotte is designed to integrate students into the academic and 
social environment of the university. This course carries 
three credit hours of elective credit and emphasizes aca- 
demic survival skills, orientation to the campus and its 
services, and the development of a close relationship with a 
facultv member. Section size is limited to 20 students 




Course Outcomes 

In 1987, researchers at UNC-Charlotte investigated the 
social and academic integration of freshnxan seminar par- 
ticipants and non-participants. Because of the increased 
academic support and faculty and peer interactions pro- 
vided by the freshman seminar, it was hypothesized that 
students who had taken the course would show higher 
levels of institutional commitment, as measured bv aca- 
demic and social integration, than students who had not 
enrolled in the freshman seminar. Using the Adjective 
Rating Scale, freshman seminar participants and non-par- 
ticipants rated their academic and their social environ- 
ments. In addition, data were collected on student grade 
point averages, expectations of college life, numbers of 
informal interactions with faculty members, and extracur- 
ricular involvement. 

Study findings indicated that freshman seminar partici- 
pants had significantly higher grade point averages and 
more informal social interactions with facultv than noa- 
participants. Significant differences between seminar and 
non-seminar students were not indicated from analyses 
involving the Adjective Rating Scale. 



University of North 
Carolina at Charlotte 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

The University of North Carolina at 
Charlotte is a public, four-year 
institution with a student population 
of just over 15,000. 



Contact: 

Albert A. Maisto 
Professor of Psychology 
University of North Carolina at 
Charlotte 

Charlotte, NC 28223 
(704) 5474731 
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University of §outh Garolina 



Tlte Course 

University 101, a course which combines both extended 
orientation and interdisciplinary academic content, has 
been offered by the University since 1972. It is a three- 
semester hour, graded course which carries elective credit. 
University 101 is taught by both faculty and student affairs 
administrators, all of whom must participate in a week-long 
instructor training workshop as a prerequisite to teaching. 
University 101 is an elective course for all students except 
those who are admitted provisionally. Provisional year 
students take special sections of University 101 as part of 
their required curriculum. In the fall of 1992, approxi- 
mately 70% of the entering freshman class enrolled in one of 
70 sections of the course. Maximum course size is 25 stu- 
dents. Special University 101 sections have been designed 
for students in the Colleges of Science and Math, Education, 
and Journalism. These sections are taught by faculty in 
these disciplines and combine an introduction to the disci- 
pline with other elements of course content such as career 
exploration, the purpose of higher education, diversity, and 
health issues. 

During the past four years. University 101 has become a 
primary forum for the delivery of information from the 
University Health Center about sexual behavior and sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases. Through large group presenta- 
tions by Health Center staff followed by small group dis- 
cussion, first-year students have the opportunity to explore 
responsible sexual behavior and decision-making. 




University of South 
Carolina 

Columbia, South Carolina 

The University of South Carolina is 
the flagship university for the state. 
It is a research university that 
enrolls approximately 26,000 
students. 



Contact(s): 

Daniel Berman 
Co-Director for University 101 
1728 College Street 
Columbia, SC 29208 
(803) 777-6029 

Paul P. Fidler 

Division of Student Affairs 

Russell House 

University of South Carolina 

(803) 777-4172 
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Course Outcomes 

Since its inception, University 101 has been evaluated with 
respect to its effect on participant retention, graduation, 
predicted versus earned CPAs, and a number of other 
outcomes. In 13 of the 19 years of research on this course, 
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James Turner, M. D. 
Thomson Student Health Center 
University of South Carolina 
(803) 777-3174 



University 101 participants achieved significantly higher 
sophomore return rates. In the remaining six years, partici- 
pants also returned in somewhat higher percentages than did 
nonparticipants although the differences were not statisti- 
cally significant. Participants have also utilized campus 
resources and have become more involved in the overall life 
of the campus than non-participants, 

A seven year longitudinal study was also performed to 
determine the relationship of University 101 participation to 
ultimate graduation. This study found that from Fall 1979 to 
Spring 1986, University 101 participants graduated at higher 
rates than did non-participants. 

Recently, health educators have researched the impact of the 
unit on responsible sexual behaviors and sexr Uy transmit- 
ted diseases on the self-reported sexual beha • of Univer- 
sity 101 students. Male students who participated in Univer- 
sity 101 reported a 16% greater rate of abstinence following 
the presentations. Female University 101 students reported 
an increased use of condoms following the presentation but 
no decrease in sexual activity. A control group of non- 
participants showed no change in behavior over the subject 
semester. 
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TJie Course 

Western Michigan's freshman course, UNV 101, was initi- 
ated in the fall semester of 1988 as a one-credit course to 
help freshmen make the transition from high school to 
college and to provide them with opportunities to develop 
academic and social skills which will help them succeed in 
the university. From the program's inception, all instructors 
of UNV 101 have volunteered to teach without compensa- 
tion, helping students become familiar with universitv 
resources and honing their academic skills. UNV 101 is 
required for specially admitted students, but is optional for 
regular admits. 

In order to acquaint new students with the multitude ci on- 
campus services, instructors \'isited service siL\s such as the 
health center and the career counseling enter with their 
students. Other university resuL.ice centers gave presenta- 
tions on their services to freshmen in the UNV 101 course. 
Note-taking, test-taking, study skills, and time management 
were all topics of improvement for freshmen who took the 
i- >urse. By working in small groups with professors, stu- 
dents learn about social opportunities and responsibilities 
on campus. 



Course Outcomes 

Of the 693 freshmen who enrolled in UNV 101 for the fall of 
1991, 79.97f were retained into the spring semester. Of the 
1,979 freshmen who did not att riid UNV 101, 79 A7< were 
retained. Differences between the two groups in hours 
attained during the freshman year were also small; 28.7 
hours for those who did not take the course and 27.8 hours 
attained for UNV 101 students. The average accumulated 
CPA for UNV 101 students was 2.79, while the average for 
non-UNV 101 students was 2.82. Researchers also report 
that the class routinely registers highlv favorable evalua- 
tions from students. 
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